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DUKE MINERS PICKET STOCK EXCHANGE- -Cont from 3 

serious safety problems at another Duke nuclear 
plant. 

The UMWA has also run advertisements in 
major North and South Carolina papers, des- 
cribing safety violations at Duke Coal mines, 
and pledging to organize other Duke-owned non- 
union mines in Kentucky and Virginia when pres- 
ent contracts expire there. 

For more info'rmation about the Brookside 
strike and Duke Power, write to the Duke Power 
Campaign, UMWA, 900 15th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005 
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HANDLING NUCLEAR WASTES--Cont. from page 10 

Groups concerned with bringing a halt to 
the escalating g'rowth of the nuclear industry 
are now trying to get Congress to impose a nu- 
clear moratorium. For fu'rther information you can 
contact: Friends of the Earth, 529 Commercial ,St. 
San Francisco, Ca. 94111; National Intervenors , 
153 Eo Street SE, Washington D.C.; The Task Force 
Against Nuclear Pollution, 305 High St., Moors- 
town. New Jersey 08057; or the Citizens Commit- 
tee for the Protection of the Environment, 71 
Pine Ave., Ossining, NY. 10562. 
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[Information was taken from: "The Clear and Pre- 
sent Danger, A PUBLIC REPORT ON NUCLEAR POWER 
PLANTS" available from Environmental Alert, 1543 
N. Martel, Los Angeles, Ca. ,90046; "Catch 24,400" 
by Roger Rapopcrt, Ramparts m agazine; also "Dig 
Here for Doomsday" by Roger Rapoport in the Los 
Angeles Times, June 18, 1972.] 
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[This is the first part of a two-part interview 
about GIs in Germany. See the next packet for the 
second half. See also this packet for graphics to 
go along with this story,] 

FIGHTING THE MILITARY FROM THE INSIDE: 

GI ORGANIZING IN GERMANY 

LIBERATION News Service 

[Ed-itopfs note: Despite the fact that Amevioan 

troops are no longer in Vietnam, the GI movement, 
which grew in response to American involvement in 
Southeast Asia, is still active. Though impoverished, 
there are still GI underground newspapers being pub- 
lished near many bases; there are still groups work- 
ing in support of people coming up for unjust court 
martials; there are still protests against oppresive 
conditions in the military. 

One of the examples is a paper called FighT bAck, 
which is put out by a group of civilians and military 
people in Heidelberg, West Germany. The paper is 
distributed to many of the nearly 200 bases scattered 
all over Germany. Their success is measured by the 
amount of harassment they have received from both 
military intelligence and the German-' government in an 
attempt to break up the organization. Recently the 
organization won a victory when the deportation of 
one of its members was recinded. 

The following is an interview with Linda Lucds, 
a black woman and former WAG, who works on FighT 
bAck and who was recently visiting the U.S.] 

PART 1 

WHAT WAS YOUR EXPERIENCE LIKE IN THE MILITARY? 

Bad. Really bad. I was in from 1959-1963. A 
black woman in the military is on the very bottom 
of the shitpile. She catches the majority of every- 
thing--from the most sexist to the most racist ex- 
periences . 

I was stationed in Texas and Alabama. I had my 
first and only fight there because of a racist inci- 
dent. It was treated in the typical way- -I was busted 
down, got extra duty and the whole thing. Nothing 
happened to therperson who initiated all the things. 

WERE YOU OFFERED ANY TRAINING WHILE YOU WERE IN 
THE WAGS? 

At that time they didn't have this "guaranteed" 
skill thing but it worked the same way as now. In 
the military, I worked as a laboratory technician. 

When I got out, I could not do that because most 
states require that you have a license and to have 
a license you have to have a college degree. In es- 
sence, it was a waste of time. 

HOW DID YOU GET INVOLVED IN THE GI MOVEMENT? 

I was one of the most docile people while I was 
in the military. Just like many WAGS now, I had the 
attitude that "I didn't have to come in, I came in 
on my own." So therefore I thought that I shouldn't 
fight the conditions I was experiencing.lt wasn't 
until 1970, when I had some time to reflect on what 
had happened to me and I began to think about how the 
military had affected my family and how it was the 
main institution that destroyed my family members, 
that I got involved in the GI movement. 

I can give you an example of the way the military 
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uses people. My father was in jail during World 
War II and they recruited him from jail to join the 
the army. They said, "We'll put you on the front 
lines and if you make it past them you can get 
parole . " 

Then there are my two uncles who are paraplegic 
from World War II. One was crippled for about 20 
years. He got sick and went tc the VA hospital 
and they just pushed him off in the corner and 
pretty much said, "We don't want black people here." 
Finally he died. 

Another uncle had three tours of duty as a 
medic in Vietnam. He had 20 years in the military- - 
he was a career man. After awhile it got to him 
and he kept knives and guns under his pillow like 
Donald Kemp--the Vietnam veteran who killed his 
wife during a Vietnam flashback. My uncle tried 
to tell people things about what it was like in 
Vietnam, 

Finally he was sent to a mental institution 
in Kentucky at the VA hospital where my other 
uncle had been allowed to die. 

I have a cousin who just got rifted out of 
the Air Force after 15 years. He had been a true 
believer. He thought that because he had been in 
15 years he'd be able to survive it for 20, but 
he didn't make it. They threw him out because he 
didn't make rank. He had been a captain for 12 
years. It just occured to him now that he didn't 
get promoted because of racism in the military. 

He didn't get promoted from the time he was sta- 
tioned in Michigan and he went out with a white 
woman. He got transferred too. In the last years 
he was in he got more outspoken, and the more he 
spoke out the more they came down on him. 

WHAT IS THE SITUATION LIKE NOW WHERE YOU ARE 

WORKING IN GERMANY? 

There are approximately 250,000 U.S. troops 
on 190 major installations in Germany right now-- 
this doesn't include some of the smaller bases 
and missile sites. 

They were all set up as part of the NATO ag- 
reements. And because of what are known as offset 
agreements, Germany has to provide $3.3 billion 
for arms they buy from the U.S. to maintain Amer- 
ican troops there. 

Most of the bases are located in the southern 
part of Germany- -almost every major city has 
at least 5 major installations as well as some 
small ones. 

For example, there is one place called 
Baumholder where there are 10,000 German citizens 
and 30,000 American GIs. 

HOW DOES THE PRESENCE OF ALL THOSE GIS EFFECT 

THE CITY ITSELF? IS IT LIKE SOUTHEAST ASIA 

WHERE THERE ARE A LOT OF PEOPLE IN "SERVICE" 

OCCUPATIONS FOR GIS? 

Yeah, there are a lot of go-go clubs and bars. 
In Baumholder, almost every other shop is a' bar 
which caters to GIs, and they have the nudie cuties 
and all the porno things. It also kind of reigns 
a little terror on the German women--there is a 
high incidence of rape. 
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As far as the economy of the different cities, 
there's quite an impact when you have that many ser- 
vicemen around. It's hard for German families to find 
places to live because there are so’’many American GIs 
who have more money than most of the German people 
get from their jobs. It forces the Germans to be very 
overcrowded in the places they're living in. 

It's also difficult for GIs to find places to 
live. And it's especially difficult for black GIs to 
find houses because of the racism which is still very 
much a part of both the Army and Germany. For a black 
GI, it might take from 1-6 months to find a place to 
live, often at rents double what white Gis jp0.y~. A-one 
room basement apartment might rent for about $200 a 
month. 

ACCORDING TO THE REGULATIONS, CAN YOU LIVE OFF 

BASE IF YOU WANT? 

Yes, but that's up to your commander's discretion 
and if your commander doesn't like you, he can make 
you move back on base. Often it is used as a punitive 
measure or reward system. If you're "good" then you 
get all of the rewards--to live off the post. But if 
they take some dislike to you, you move back on the 
base and in general they make it very hard for you. 

Single Gis, sometimes 5 or 6 of them, will get 
together to have an apartment to go to on the week- 
ends. Married Gis try to get a place to live off of 
the bas® because military housing for families is 
short also. Housing allocations go first to married 
officers and non-commissioned officers (sergeants). 

So if enlisted menihave their families there, they 
have to live off base in private housing. 

However families that live in GI housing off base 
are also open for inspection. The military comes through 
and makes sure they clean their toilets and don't move 
any furniture. This gives the military control over the 
dependents- as well as the husband. 

THE COST OF LIVING IS PRETTY HIGHMN GERMANY. DO 

GIS HAVE PROBLEMS SUPPORTING THEIR FAMILIES? 

Yes a lot of lower ranking enlisted men's wives ' v 
have had to take jobs in German factories. Food is 
very Jiigh- -hamburger is as much as $2 a pound. A pack 
of cigarettes is about $1. To send an airmail letter 
back to the U.S. is 50((:. To do your laundry is expen- 
sive. 

IT'S A REAL VICIOUS CIRCLE BECAUSE MOST OF THE 
PEOPLE JOINING THE VOLUNTEER ARMY ARE DOING SO BE- 
CAUSE THEY CAN'T FIND JOBS. ... . 

I know from my experience, how I joined the 
Army, when I was out on the street and couldn't find 
a job, the military looked pretty good. That's 
basically the same situation now. 


that you do whatever the army needs you to do. 

I have a friend who specifically signed up 
to be a small arms expert. But because of the 
whole idea of black people around weapons and 
everything, he never worked in his career field. 

He's been sweeping the general's office, the 
colonel's office, carrying coffee cups and things 
like that. 

IN GENERAL, WHAT KIND OF JOBS ARE OFFERED? 

The specific purpose of the troops in Ger many 
is to protect the Germanfs from the Russians--that's 
the government line. (However, we suspect the 
troops are being kept there for other emergencies. 
Right before the last Middle Eastvwar, the Army 
was having a lot of their trucks and tanks painted 
desert c ' In any case, all the career 

fields are related to combat--infantry, armored 
divisions, etc. 

DO THEY DO A LOT OF WAR GAMES? 

There are some infantry units which are out 
in the field playing war games 9 months out of the 
year and on their home bases only the other 3 
months . 

WHAT DOES THIS MEAN--D0 THEY BOMB OPEN FIELDS 
IN GERMANY? 

Yes. They get out and destroy farmers' fields. 
And many Gis have the attitude of "Well, they get 
paid for us to do this." That just isn't the situ- 
ation and it makes for some very strained relations. 

WE'VE HEARD SOME ABOUT VARIOUS RACIAL INCIDENTS 
IN GERMANY. COULD YOU TALK SOME MORE ABOUT RACISM . 
IN THE MILITARY? 

In terms of black people or German people? 
Because both things are done in the Army. For 
example, they still refer to the Germans as Krauts. 

The examples of racism against blacks are 
endless. One time we were at a court-martial. 

The charges had nothing to do with drugs, but the 
commander of this particular unit kept saying that 
it was the black people who were the dope pushers 
or the agitators. His last wordsowere "I got my 
blacks in jail and got. this one^more and I'm going 
to get him in mail." 

In the last year there have been a number of 
major demonstrations by black Gis against racism 
and racist conditions. They were protesting the 
fact, or example, that black GI's are always get- 
ting the shit jobs, always doing more extra detail. 
Fifty percent of the people in the Mannheim 
stockade--the major Army stockade in Germany--are 
black people. 


The base pay is approximately $381 a month, and 
the big advertising push is "2 years in Europe" and 
"2 years and a job',". This makes people think they'll 
have some skill which they didn’t have before they 
went in, and is part of the reason they may have 
gone into the military. But no one is looking fo® 
tank drivers or machine gunners or anything like 
that. And most of the third woild people are being 
put into infantry. 

You sign a contract when you go in, signing up 


Black GI's are getting nearly twice as many 
article 15s as whites (a punishment a commander 
can give out indiscriminately that you can't 
fight. They don't have to have any reason why 
they give it to you. ) 

We've been to court martials where there's 
definitely been commander influence. You pould 
go to two courtmartials , one for a black GI and 
one for a white charged with the same offense and 
the black GI ends up in the Mannheim stockade and 




One black GI--John Hamilton-"£or no specific rea- 
son his commander just didn't like himo So the com- 
mander constructed a jail in the barracks and when- 
ever the brother said he wanted to call his lawyer 
to see what was going on and see about his rights 
being taken away, they pieced two GIs out in front 
of his door in this jail with loaded M-16So If he 
came out of his room, they had orders to shoot him„ 
There were no charges against him. The commander 
just didn't like him. 

One guy who is a friend of mine was transferred 
to three different installations in a matter of 
about 4 months. Finally they were able to get a 
charge against him. He had bought a magazine in the 
PX which had a picture depicting parts of Attica. 

So he more or less copied parts of this picture 
and put it on his wall. His commander said, "You 
have to take this down--this is a racist picture." 

And my friend said, "No I won't. Right across the 
street there was a guy flying a Confederate flag 
and nothing was done to him.” 

So because he refused to take this down and re- 
fused to accept an article 15, the commander wanted 
to give him a bad conduct discharge. By the time he 
went to court, the punishment issued out, they had 
11 charges on him. 

They have this thing over in Germany called the 
Dap, which is a kind of handshake black people give 
to each other. It's a form of greeting, expressing 
unity and solidarity between people. A number of 
GIs have been courtmartialed in the Array's attempt 
to stop people from doing it. The Marines and Navy- 
have even made doing it a criminal offense. 

There is another case of a black GI who had back 
problems so he went to the military hospital and 
they told him he couldn't work in his career field 
because of his back. When he went back to his com- 
pany, they said no, that they wouldn't honor that 
and they tried to courtmartial him because he wouldn't 
work in his career field. 

Then there is the Nilligan anti -Drug Act which 
the Army has instituted. If your are suspected of 
being a drug abuser or an associate of one, your 
commander can take the door off your room and keep 
you under observation. Commanders come sneaking 
around your barracks at 2 or 3 in the morning with 
dogs to sniff out the rooms. GI's doors have been 
taken off. And you have all your civilian clothes 
taken away and your driving privileges suspended. 

The Army claims they were attempting to control 
drugs but what they were basically trying to do is 
have a war on the GIs. 

In any case, some of the commanders would say 
things to the white GI's like "Your stereo and 
stuff is missing because your door is off. It's the 
black people who are doing this." 

And there have been indidents--like one black 
GI was thrown down the stairs within the last year. 

He attributed it to white GIs. He died later. 

ARE THERE ANY EXAMPLES OF WHITES AND BLACKS TRY- 
ING TO BREAK DOWN THIS KIND OF RACISM? 

For example, there was a Ku Klux Klan cross burn- 
ing in Gelenhausen which is near Frankfurt. About 
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150 GIs protested for 2 days. The military tried to 
make white GI5; act as riot cops and the white GIs 
said "No, we won't go out there. We'll have no- 
thing to do with it." It was really quite a show 
of solidarity. And whenever there have been court- 
martials, that have clearly been racist, a lot of 
white GIs ha:ve come to support the black GIs involved. 
I think part of that is attriburable to the anti- 
drug act. Because whereas all these- things had been 
happening to third world GIs all along, when they 
began to happen to the white GIs, they began to see 
the need to get together, to work together to turn 
things around. 
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[See graphics to go with this story] 

"FARAH DOWN, DUKE POWER TO GO": 

HARLAN COUNTY COAL MINERS PICKET N.Y. STOCK MARKET 

NEW YORK, N.Y. (LNS) --Twenty coal miners from 
Harlan County, Kentucky, picketed the New York 
Stock Exchange on April 18 to try to persuade in- 
vestors not to buy stock in the Duke Power Company. 
The miners have been on strike since July 1973 at 
Duke Power's Brookside mine, demanding the safety, 
medical and pension protection of a United Mine 
Workers contract o 


Dressed in full mining gear, they carried signs 
reading "Profits for Duke Power, Misery for Coal 
Miners"; "Dump Duke, Back the Brookside Miners"; 

"Duke Power is No Match for Coal Miner Power" and 
"Farah Down, Duke Power To Go." 

The day before, Duke had offered 5 million .. 
shares of stock on the New York Stock Exchange at 
$89 million. The United Mine Workers Union (UMWAI 
countered this offer with a full -page ad in the 
Wall Street Journal, advising investors to think 
twice before investing in Duke. 

Using Duke Power President Carl Horn's own words, 
the ad laid out Duke's bad financial situation. 
Although the sixth largest utility company in the 
nation, "Duke's financial condition is currently 
among the poorest in the entire industry," accord- 
ing to Horn. 

The ad also warns that Duke Power's mined coal 
reserves are becoming critically low. The company 
is the third largest consumer of steam coal in the 
U.S., supplying power to about three and a half 
million people in the Carolinas. Duke is one of 
the major producers of coal from non-union mines 
in Eastern Kentucky. 


The UMWA ad also describes the widespread 
consumer opposition to Duke's proposed 17 percent 
rate increase which is scheduled to come before the 
Utilities Commission late in May. When Horn 
appeared in Raleigh last October to argue for an 
interim rate increase, he was met by a picket line 
of forty people. 


In addition, Duke Power is facing considerable 
opposition in its construction of nuclear generating 
giants. Two federal court suits have been filed 
by serveral North Carolina groups and citizens 
seeking to halt the construction of the William B. 
McGuire nuclear station near Charlotte, because of 
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LEAKED DOCUMENTS PROVE U.S. DEVELOPED SECRET 

PLANS TO VIOLATE PARIS PEACE ACCORDS 

by Joan Holden 

Pacific News Service/Ll BERATION News Service 

WASHINGTON (PNS/LNS) --Whi 1 e the details of the 
January, 1973 Vietnam cease fire were being worked 
out, the United States was busy preparing a secret 
contingency plan to violate the Accords. The plan 
provides for untraceable funds to finance continued 
covert U.S. military involvement in South Vietnam. 

Steven M. Davis, a former documents clerk at the 
civilian-run U.S. government message center in Sai- 
gon, says he saw the Top Secret plan addressed from 
the White House to then Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker 
when he assumed his duties as the Center's "Top Sec- 
ret Documents Co-ord i natof " in January, 1973- 

The communications center is run by Federal 
Electric of Paramus, New Jersey, an ITT subsidiary. 
Davis is one of several former employees who charged 
earlier this year that military personnel at the 
center rerouted secret State Department messages to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Daviis identifies the 86-page document as "Date 
Time Group 270215 Zulu November 1972 Top Secret, 
subject Organizational Changes in Southeast Asia; 

DAO Contingency Plans." 

The plan, Davis reported, called for continued 
U.S. bombing, massive supplying of the South Viet- 
namese armed forces in direct contradiction to the 
"piece for piece" replacement agreed to in the Paris 
Accords, the establishment of an elaborate military 
Intelligence network, and the inclusion of under- 
cover military personnel among the civilians who 
would arrive after the cease fire to work for the 
Defense Attache Office (DAO). 

DAO, a branch of the U.S. Embassy in Saigon, 
replaced the Military Assistance Command, Vietnam 
(MACV) as the agency in charge of military relations 
with the Saigon government. Davis says the White 
House plan called for the infusion of 453 military 
per sonnel among 1 500 arr iving"civi l ian" DAO em- 
ployees. 

The DAO, originally scheduled to be dismantled 
this year according to a February report in the 
New York Times, continues to oversee all supply and 
transportation for the South Vietnamese military 
through a staff of 1,150 employees, of whom 50 are 
in the military. 

The document made elaborate provisions for di- 
verting funds from authorized USAID (U.S. Agency for 
International Development) programs to covert mili- 
tary expenditures, and covering up those diversions, 
according to Davis. The first half of the document 
was a budget. Listed besides specific AID appropri- 
ations were the military use to which the money 
would actually be put. 

"On one column is the cover program," says 
Davis, "and on the other is what they're really do- 
ing," Money from AID'S overall "development" budget 
for Vietnam would then replace the funds that were 

diverted from specific AID programs. 
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"That's why they want a great increase in 
civilian aid to South Vietnam again," explained 
Davis, "because they're going to keep drawing 
money from that aid." 

In addition to $1 . 1 26 bi 1 1 ion in military 
aid already appropriated for fiscal year 1974 
(which ends on June 30) the administration asked 
this February for $474 million in supplemental 
appropriations. The request was rejected by Con- 
gress on April 4, but two weeks later the Pent- 
agon announced the discovery of an "accounting 
error" which will now send an additional $266 
million in military aid to South Vietnam. 

The top secret documents also listed over 
1,000 jobs, classified "secret" in the DAO, with 
their overt and covert functions. The DAO's 
"Plans and Liason Branch" is an intelligence col- 
lection unit staffed by employees of the Defense 
Intelligence Agency. Gerald Kosh, the American 
captured by the Chinese during the Paracel Is- 
lands battle with the South Vietnamese last Jan- 
uary — described by the Pentagon as a "civilian 
advi sor"--was an Army captain working for this 
branch, according to Davis. 

Military personnel working under cover for 
the DAO continue to draw military salaries, Davis 
says, and their "cover" pay as civilians is chan- 
ine3ed to covert operations. Finances and record 
keeping for the operations are handled aboard 
aircraft' carriers in the Gulf of Tonkin. The 
money is directly flown in to the U . S .: mi 1 i tary 
personnel in South Vietnam, by"passing the legal 
channels set up by the Paris Accords for paying 
U.S. personnel in Vietnam, the U.S. Embassy and 
Saigon government. 

Davis charges the plan also called for the 
recruitment of foreign agents, notably from the 
International Commission for Control and Super- 
vision (ICCS), which sends four-nation teams 
into contested areas to police the cease-fire. 
According to the documents the CIA was to recruit 
agents froiti' these teams who would, in turn, re- 
cruit Vietnamese agents in the field, to gather 
information on 'National Liberation Front troop 
movements. Davis says he actually received in- 
telligence reports from ICCS stations, addressed 
to the U.S. Embassy in Saigon. 

The document called for continued flights by 
spy planes over North Vietnam and the establish- 
ment of a system of F-111 beacons in South Viet- 
nam to be secretly operated by U.S. Air Force 
personnel. The beacons guide F-111 fighter-bombers 
new afrcraft which have not been supplied to the 
South Vietnamese. "F-111 's bombed inside South 
Vietnam many times after the ceasefire," Oavis 
said, "mainly when the South Vietnamese were on 
land grabbing operations." 

Davis also reported that follow-up messages 
confirmed such beacons were set up south of Bo 
Due on April 4, April 12 and April 29, 1973 and 
moved northeast of Can Tho on the Cambodian bord- 
er on May 14, 1973* 

Finally, the document called for massive 
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supplying of South Vietnamese armed forces by air- 
lift from Cambodia, Davis charges, d i vert ing arms 
earmarked for Cambodiao The airlift was carried out, 
he said, in April and May, 1973o "They were hpping 
for a massive offensive by the Khmer Rouge in Cam- 
bodia, because then they could say, 'We have to re- 
supply the Cambodian capital..'" But no such offen- 
sive occurred. 
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UNSTED ELECTRICAL WORKERS UNION WINS VSCTORY 
AT PA. PLANT AFTER 1 YEAR CAMPAIGN 

(Editor's note: The following is taken from 

a story by Stan Luxeriherg which first appeared in 
the Harrisburg Independent Press. ) 

HARRISBURG, Pa. (LNS) --After a union organizing 
campaign that lasted aaimost a year, the workers at 
Resistance Products in Harrisburg, Pa. voted in 
March to join the United Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers of America (UE) . The March election 
was the second vote taken at the plant, which pro- 
duces electrical resistors. The union lost the first 
election last October, but the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board (NLRB) threw out the results because of 
election violations by the plant management. 

Conditions in the plant are what one worker 
called "miserable." Most of the people employed 
there are women, and they have few benefits and no 
rights on the job. "We have to take whatever they 
dish out," one of the women said. 

"A lot of the girls get this," said another as 
she held up her fingers to show the white scales 
on them. The scales are a sign of eczema, a skin 
disease that results from handling the industrial 
chemicals used in the plant. "If you got it they tell 
you you weren't careful and they told you to go 
back to work. If you refused that was grounds for 
firing you." 

Until the recent union victory, management made 
no attempt to encourage safety. Protective devices 
such as gloves were not always available and safety 
regulations weren ' t enforced. Rules concerning the 
handling of dangerous chemicals were posted in the 
storeroom, where no one who worked with the chemi- 
cals was allowed to go. 

Until last October many workers were paid less 
than $2.00 an hour. Without a union contract, sala- 
ry increases are granted arbitrarily- -many women 
who have worked the same length of time were paid 
different wages and there was no seniority system. 
When layoffs occurr, workers with as much as 20 
years seniority are laid off while others others who 
have worked there less than a year are kept on the 
job. 

On the shop floor, there is no grievance pro- 
cedure, so workers can be (and often are) fired on 
the spot without any possibility of appeal. And to 
top it off, there is no pension plan. People wjio 
have worked for the company for 20 years can look 
forward to retiring on only their Social Security 
benefits. 
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When the union began its organizing campaign 
last summer, the company responded with typical 
anti-union tactics. First it threatened that if 
the union got in the plant would have to close 
down and the workers would lose their jobs. "Many 
of them are widows. I'm a widow too," said one 
woman who voted for the union despite the threats. 

"Their afraid of losing their jobs. I'm a- 
fraid too," she continued. "But something's got 
to give. I can't live on this salary I'm getting 
now. I'm sick of pinching pennies while other 
people have more." 

Next came the firings. When the organizing 
drive began, the plant employed 94 people. By 
the time of the first election that number was 
cut to 70. Although the NLRB held that the union 
couldn't prove it, UE charged that the workers 
were fired illegally, for their pro-union sent- 
iments and activities o 

The company also tried scaring people with 
mimeographed leaflets, one of which said. When 
you strike you ard the loser not the union. Stay 
out of debt. Hold on to your job. Vote no." A 
picture on the leaflet showed a worried looking 
man and a woman who were saying, "Bills --nothing 
but bills." 

Another leaflet listed the evils of unions. 
"Unions have had a bad record," it warned. "They 
call their members out on long strikes. The unions 
have been charged with corruption and racketeer- 
ing and some union presidents or officials were 
sent to federal prisons," 

Although the union lost the October election, 
the company must have gotten the message that it 
was time for a change. Right afterward, manage- 
ment announced that there were no hard feelings, 
and to prove it they gave everyone a 15 cent' 
raise. That meant that the starting salary of 
$1.90 an hour was raised to $2.05. And the com- 
pany threw two vacations into the deal. 

But the union appealed the election anyway, 
and the NLRB found that the company's use of threats 
against its employees violated fair election pro- 
cedure. In the new election, workers voted 35-24 

in favor of the union o 

Already changes are being made. The once 
f rieiidly supervisors have become cold and watch 
the workers more closely. -Little niceties like 
birthday announcements on a bulletin board and 
free lunches given to workers on their birthdays 
have been discontinued. 

On the other hand, safety standards that were 
previously ignored are now being enforced. Work- 
ers in the grinding room were supposed to wear 
protective masks when they worked on machines, but 
the rule was never really asserted. A week after 
the ejection, signs went up saying that everyone 
in the room had to wear a mask, and everyone was 
made to comply .Exit signs and fire extinguisher 
signs were also put up for the first time. 

Some of the people in the plant still want 
nothing to do with the union. Most of the workers, 
though, seem eager for the contract talks which 
will probably start in about a month, feeling more 
confident with the unions presence. "I'm willing 
to take a chance," one woman said. "I haven't 
got much to lose." --30-- 



RADICAL MEDIA BULLETIN BOARD ** AN' INTEtWAL ItEWSLETTER FOR ALL LM 24. 1974 


from: THE NEBRASKA D I SPATCH,- FQ Box 8*H)36, Lincoln, 

Nebraska 685 OI . (A02) 475-1405. 

Due to irreconcilable disagreements both per- 
sonal but primarily political, 3 of the 4 staffers 
of the Lincoln Gazette of Lincoln, Nebraska have 
started a new paper with the help of several other 
former staff members. The new paper, THE NEBRASKA 
DISPATCH, will maintain all the exchanges of the 
Lincoln Gazette and hopes to receive them at the 
above address. 


from: The National Lawyers' Guild, 23 Cornel ia St., 

New York, N.Y. 10014 (212) 255-8028. 

In 1964 , the National Lawyers' Guild, in con- 
junction with the Students' Non-violent Coordinating 
Committee, sent people south, to provide legal sup- 
port for the emerging civil rights movement in what 
became known as Mississippi Summer. This year, ten 
years later, the Guild is sponsoring a series of 8 
summer projects across the country, again aimed at 
involving law students and legal workers in the on- 
going work of 8‘ important political struggles. 

Although there is wide diversity among the pro- 
jects, there are common purposes unifying them all. 

Of primary importance is the substantive legal and 
political support that will be provided by project 
members. The projects will also provide members with 
work experiences In alternative practice of law in a 
pol I t leal context. 

Thirdly, there will be the opportunity to work 
with and learn from other progressive legal people 
involved in the project, and from those people who 
live and work in the communities surrounding the 
project; the coal miners of West Virginia, the farm- 
workers of central California, the pulpwood cutters 
of the Mississippi Gu 1 f-coast , and many others around 
the country. 

All summer project part ic i pants wi 1 1 be provided 
with room and board. In some projects, collective 
living situations will be arranged; in others, par- 
ticipants will be provided with funds and expected 
to obtain their own housing. Project members will 
be paid approximately $50 per week- -to cover room, 
board and expenses, with perhaps extra money for 
extraordinary expenses (such as gasol ine when long 
distances must be covered.) Transportation costs to 
and from the projects must be met by the participants. 

Briefly, the 8' projects are: Native American 
project, Black Lung Association, Colorado Farmworkers, 
California Farmworkers, Lawton-Gardener Defense, 
Attica, Gulfcoast Pulpwood Cutters, and Discharge 
Upgrading. For more information about each project, 
contact the above address. 


from: Women's Film Co-op, 200 Main St., Northampton, 
Mass. 01060 . 

The long awaited New Women's Film Co-op Catalog 
is now available. It includes films we distribute, 
films we recommend, important films we haven't seen 
yet, a new video section plus a list of women work- 
ing collectively in film, a bibliography on women and 
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film, distributers list and articles on: "Working 
Together: Process and Politics," "How to Make a 
Film Festival," "Image Rip-offs," and "Being a 
Fi Immaker. " 

For a copy, send $1.50 (for individuals & 
community groups), $2,00 (institutions) to the 
above address. 


from: National Alliance Against Racist and Political 

Repression, 150 Fifth Ave., Room 425, New York, 

N.Y. 10011 (212) 243 - 8555 . 

The National Alliance Against Racist and Poli- 
tical Represssion will hold its Second National 
Conference, May 10-12, at Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan. Among the scheduled speakers throughout 
the weekend will be Detroit Mayor Coleman Young, 

Rep. John Conyers (D.-Mich.) and Angela Davis. 

The areas of work to be developed will be on 
Repression in Itorth Carolina; Prisons and prisoners; 
Repression of Indian Peoples; Imigration and Depor- 
tation Legislation; Behavior Modification; repression 
of Latin American and Caribbean Peoples; Interna- 
tional Political Prisoners; Police Crimes; and Re- 
pression in the Military. 

For further information, contact the Detroit 
Alliance, Book Bldg., Room 1236, 1249 Washington 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 48226. (313) 961-6680, or the 
above address. 


from: The Plain States/Midwest Organizers Confer- 
ence Organizing the New Society in the 1970's, 
Box 1206 , Iowa City, Iowa 52440, (319) 337-2468. 

The War Resisters League Plain: States Office 
and alternative organizations in the Midwest are 
sponsoring a conference May 11 and 12 in Iowa City. 
There will be a panel discussion on non-violent 
resistence organizing and workshops on amnesty, 
prisons, the United Farm Workers, women, urban com- 
munity organizing, land trusts/rural living and 
others. There will also be films and a celebration. 
For more information contact the above address. 


from: Join Hands, PO Box 42242, San Francisco, 

Cal i forn ia 94142. 

Join Hands, a San Francisco-Bay Area gay 
men's prison support group, needs gay men who would 
like to write to a gay brother in prison. Our work 
here is mainly composed of setting up correspondence 
between gay men inside prison and those of us 'out- 
side. ' Right now, the number of prison letters we 
have far outnumbers the number of names we receive 
from people who want to write gay prisoners. Gay 
prisoners desperately need our support. Although 
all prisoners suffer many inequities, gay prisoners 
in particular are doubly oppressed because of their 
sexuality. Please write us for a prisoner's name. 

Our address is above. Also, come by and visit us 
at our office, 121 Leavenworth, Rm ffk02, S.F. 

(office hours: M 2-5, W 2-5, F 3-5). 
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RMBB CONTINUED 

from: The Black Panther 1 ntercommunal News Service, 
8501 East I4th St. Oakland, Calif. 94621, (415) 

638-0195. 

Newsprint reprints of the Black Panther Party 
Position Paper on the Elimination of the Offices of 
President and Vice-President are available free from 
Central Distribution at the above address. 

The Black Panther II ntercommunal News Service 
Is eager to expand its exchange subscriptions with 
radical media, particularly Black, Latino and rank 
and file working class and community publications. 

f ronn : People's Party, IO 65 31st. NW, Georgetown, 

Columbia 20007. (202) 338-1900. 

The People's Party National Committee is re- 
leasing its call to the party's third national con- 
vention in Indianapolis, July 4-6*. Tfie convention 
will give people from all over the country an oppor- 
tunity to meet in workshops and full convention ses- 
sions to share information and develop ideas on com- 
munity organizing. The convention will also provide 
for discussion and possible revision of the platform 
that was adopted two years ago by this coalition 
of radical state and local parties. 

The convention is open to participation from 
all groups who share similar political views. Groups 
of five or more members, not affiliated with the 
People's Party, may send up to two delegates to the 
convention. These delegates may vote on all issues 
not requiring a roll-call vote. 


GUINEA-BISSAU POSTER AND PAMPHLET AVAILABLE 

CHICAGO (LNS)--A beautiful multicolor silk 
screen poster commemorating the September 24, 

1973 independence of Guinea-Bissau from Port- 
uguese rule is now available from the Chicago 
Committee for the Liberation of Angola, Mozam- 
bique and Guinea (CCLAMG) . 

Screened by the Chicago Women's Graphics 
Collective, the 2 foot by 3 foot poster depicts 
scenes from liberated Guinea-Bissau, silhouet- 
ted against a rising sun and a map of Africa. 
Included is a quotation from the PAIGC (African 
Party for the Independence of Guinea and the 
Cape Verde Islands) . 

Also available from CCLAMG is a pamphlet 
entitled "Sun of Our Freedom: The Independence 
of Guinea-Bissau." In 36 pages it tells the 
story of the new nation through poems, photos, 
proverbs, quotations and narrative. 

All proceeds from the poster and the pam=- 
phlet will go directly to the PAIGC. The post- 
ers cost $1.50 each (including postage). Ten 
or mote cost $1.00 each plus 10% postage inside 
the United States and 20% outside. 

A single pamphlet is 60(( including postage). 
Ten or more pamphlets cost 25<(: each, plus 10% 
domestic and 20% foreign postage. 

Make checks payable to CCLAMG and mail your 
order to 2546 North Halsted, Chicago, -111. 60614. 

--30-- 


Further details can be obtained by writing or 
calling the party's national office. 


NEW FILM RELEASED ON 
SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE STRIKE 


from: Black Workers Congress, PO Box 38096 , Detroit, 

Mich, 48238 . 

A new comprehensive pamphlet is now available 
from the Black Workers Congress — "The Black Liberation 
Movement, the Black Workers Congress, and Proletarian 
Revolution." The Black Liberation Movement is a com- 
ponent part of world proletarian socialist revolution. 
!n the US, the Black Liberation Movement has been 
characterized by Mao T setung as a "clarion call to 
all the oppressed and explited..." This statement 
better than any other shows clearly the importance 
of the struggle of Afro-Americans in the heartland 
of World imperialism. 

The Black Workers Congress has evolved from the 
struggle of the Afro-Americans, especially those of 
the Afro-American workers. Therefore it i s of the ut- 
most importance that the BWC should state to the^ 
revolutionary movement and the masses of people in 
the United States its position on the burning ques- 
tions facing the proletariat in making proletarian 
revolution and establ ishing.its political rule, the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 


WASHINGTON (LNS)--A new film, On Strike , 
is available from the Youth Organization of 
BlAck Unity (YOBU) Film Project. It tells the 
story of the San Francisco State College stud- 
ent strike of 1969. 

Black students at San Francisco State de- 
cided that it was past time for the university 
to relate to the community around it. The students 
issued a set of demands, which were refused by 
the school administration, setting off the long- 
est student strike in the history of this country. 

At the high point of the strike, students, 
faculty and community people took a united pos- 
ition against the administration which refused 
to open the school up to serve the community. 

The film is in black and white and runs 30 
minutes. For more information contact: YOBU 
Film Project, 473 Florida Avenue N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20001. Or phone (202) 387-3556. 

--30-- 
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The price of the pamphlet is $1.00. Please make 
all checks payable to the Black Workers Freedom 
Convention at the above address. 
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REMOVE THE CLOUD --AND NIXON 

"At all times it has been my goal to have a 
complete disclosure of this whole situation [Wat- 
ergate] because, as you know, I have said there 
can be no cloud over the White House. I want that 
cloud removed." Richard Nixon March 6, 1974 

#Sot 5 April 24, 197^ moreT " 



[Note to Editors: This is the second part of 'a- series 
on the nuclear power industry in the UoSo It deals with 
radioactive wastes^-their- disposal and radiation e£- . 
facts. The ’first part of the .series^ ’^Nuclear Energy-- 
The Fact, The Fiction and, The Fear’’ which appeared in 
packet #602 'dealt with nuclear power plants, their op- 
eration and dangers o A final article will talk about 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the $40 
year nuclear -'power 'industry . SEE GRAPHICS SECTION"^^^ 

FOE ';RAPHICS to accompany this STO.RYo] 

HANDLING NUCLEAR WASTES: 

A HARD RAIN IS GONNA FALL 

LIBERATION News Service 

^^There is no large diBagreement about the biotog- 
ioaX harmfulnesB of radiation o A eingte ^ourie^ of le- 
thal strontium 90^ with a radioactive half-life of a- 
bout SO years ^ will spit out S? billion high-speed 
particles per second;^ md each emitted particle has 
enouah energy to smash about a quarter of a million 
chemaaal bonds in human vis sue o Both cancer and genet- 
ic defects can start with radiation infury to a single 
cell .r o XRadiQ.activity is the ultimate pollutant? 

Environmental Protection 

Agency 

NEW YORK(LNS)-- Hummikind has been exposed to na- 
rural ’’background radiation” since life began on earth o 
It comes from three sources: radioactive elements in 
rock and soil; the so-called . cosmic rays from space; 
and two radioisotopes --Carbon 14 and Potassium-40, 

Some authorities^ the Atomic Energy Corniission 
(AEG), for example, tend to rely on this background 
level of radiation as a yardstick for safetyoThat is, 
they consider any human-made addition to the radiation 
level as safe ^ if averaged over the exposed population, 
it IS smaller than or comparable to the natural back- 
ground level o 

According to Dto Arthur Tamplin, one of the nation’s 
leading experts on the medical effects of radiation, 
there are three major flaws in this reasoning:- first ^ 
available evidence indicates that no am-ount of radia- 
tion, no matter how small, is harmless- -some mutations 
are always induced and if the exposed population is 
large enough and the data complete, a statistical in- 
crease in de farmities , stillbirths , and canaers will 
always appear. Radiation shares an insidious character- 
istic with pestidides-- the absence of immediate and 
overt symptomss does not imply 'that the /.exposure is 
harmless. This characteristic makes it difficult to 
gather and evaluate statistics . 

Second, when considering genetic effects, a given 
human-induced dose must be considered in combination 
with all other sources of exposure, natural and arti- 
ficial, past, present and future. I' 

Third, the do*^e cannot be determined by simply 
dividing the total radioactivity involved by the area 
expoaed--the biological concentrations of many radio- 
active substances make this assumption t^seless. The 
AEG, however, still bases its radiation exposure guide- 
lines on the determined background radiation figure. 

An additional kick in the pants. came in 1972 when 
the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) issued a 
report which calculated radiation exposure from cosmic 


rays and minerals in different regions of the 
co'untry and concluded that the population’s aver- 
age natural radiation exposure is only 40 millirems 
per year; previous ^ timates were 200 per year. 

I A rem is a unit of radiation exposure equal to one 
unit of x-ray exposure. One rem equals 34 millirems .) 

It was on that 200 estimate that the AEC had 
set regulations allowing up to 170 millirems in 
additional exposures. This amount of additional 
exposure would cause from 16,000 to 24,000 more 
cancer deaths per year 

The National Academy of Science subsequently 
re mended that the AEC lower the maximum permis- 
sible national yearly average radiation levels by 
100% -- to 5 remSo-AEC radiation levels for nuclear 
industry workers are supposed to be reset at 5 
rems yearly sometime this year. 

URANIUM MINING AND MILLING . 

Ths' wh-ole nuclear fuel cycle for nuclear power 
pfants is one that generates radioactive wastes at 
each stepo 

The cycle begins in the uranium mine. Here 
radium and its decay products, such as radon gas, 
emit radiation o 

Radium- induced lung cancer doesn’t show up for 
10 to 15 years, but when it does there is virtual- 
ly nothing that can be done. It is auparticularly 
virulent form of lung cancer, resistant to all tra- 
ditional chemical and x-ray treatments. 

Nobody warned the miners in the 1,000 uranium 
mines across the v/est during the 40 ’s and 50 ’s, and 
it was only in 1967 that any safety standards were 
enforced for them. Now, of 6,000 uranium miners, 
hundreds are already dead and hundreds more will 
die no matter what is done for them. One AEC report 
projects an estimated 1200 deaths by 1985. A virtu- 
al epidemic of lung cancer has begun among uranium 
miners . 

A.. particularly glaring example not included 
in the Environmental Health Department statistics 
above 5 was broughttto" light by journalist Amanda 
Spake, who- received a grant to research the ^ 
cases of 100 Navajos hired to work the Kerr-McGee 
uranium mines near Cove, Arizona in 1954. 

Twenty-one years later, 18 miners are dead 
and another 21 are ill, with the familiar initial 
symptoms of their dead co-workers . Up until now, 
lung cancers were rare among the Navajos. 

In addition, workmen's compensation benefits 
in Arizona have a time limit of one year, so the 
statute of limitations had expired 10 to 15 years 
before the first symptoms appeared. 

About 90 million tons of waste ore, or tail- 
ings are piled up outside uranium mills from Texas 
to Oregon. Ground to a sandlike consistency to re- 
move the uranium, these tailings contain radium- 
226, which has a half-life of 80,000 years. (This 
means that it takes radium-226 80,000 years to 
lose half of its radioactivity^) 

Radium and thorium, like strontium-90, are 
absorbed by the bones. Radium from tailings decays 
into radon gas and its by-products—the same cause 
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ation emitted ttom the tailings can cause ieukemiao 

Of 26 uianrum minis opet^ating in 1963, ten dis- 
chaTged liquid waste into streams . In 1958-'59^ the 
Animas below ax^anium mills in Durango, Color- 

ado^ contained aiffiosi 300%. o£ the .s.afe ma:^dmum dai- 
ly intake for niciium. Crops rraisod on 'farms irriga- 
'ted b'y the Animas Riiei had -twice as much radium- 
226 as 0 1 h e i o. i o p s c 

R^ddiuffi irO'ffi me tiib'utaries o£ the Colorado 
iri'ixed With sedimienL and moved d-ownstream to Lake 
Me ad ^ 3 1 uu i e s o 1 L ak e Me ad with it s t r ibu aar i 6 s - - 

ci sTisiJ 01 " dx"'iTikin^ HfKi xi"i''ig3.'t 1 on some© £ox 

scv’cn suSixos..' sliu’Vvcd x^dimn con conk x^x ions in 
bottom sediffients thice times the nO'Xmai ieveio 

By 1966 f the UiS, Public Health Sertice Vas 
checking tailing piles.,, El Paso Natu-Sal Gas Com- 
pany’s ui'aniuiiri taaiings in Tuba City j Atizona-- 
on Navajo land-- showed, radium radiation levels up 
to 1,000 times the average background readings. 

Gamma radiation was 12 times background le»el. 

railings at the empty A-Z Minerals Corporation 
mill in Mexiwan Hat, Utah, in May, 1968, had radon 
gas concent ^atuns around the pile up to five times 
the maximum le.ei. 

After the uranium ore is milled it goes to a 
refining piunt xheie it is re£in4d and enrichedywith 
additional uranluiii-235, by gaseous diffusion. The 
fuel 15 then con-..;erted to a metal, uranium dioxide, 
and IS fG,rffied uito small pellets which are in turn 
euvased in *ong metal cubes, ox cladding. Large num~ 
beis of. ihese tubes are assembled as bundles, the 
basiv role eiements within the core of the nuclear 
reactoi' consists of many bundles combined. 

THE NUCLEAR POWER PLANT 

Although a nuclear reactor does not produce 
smoke, fly ash or sulfur dioxide, it does produce 
three types of radioactive pollutants, solid, li 
quid and gaseous . 

Solid w.astes consist of such items a.s clothing, 
teactor parts -and tools.-which may be highly radio- 
acti'ce .depending on their use. Such wastes are 
customarily buried in cement durms either in tren- 
ches on land or at sea. 

One obvious hazard of sea dumping would be 
containers breaking and releasing their ^radioactive 
contents, which might wash up on crowded ^beaches , 
Contam,rnation ot food chains, concentration of was- 
tes on continental shelves, movement by underwater 
cui-rents-- these are all likely possibilities „ 

Some liquid wastes, such as cobalt-58 and chrom- 
i'um-52, on the assumption that they are "low-level" 
are discharged into surrounding water sources. (Keep 
in. mind, that the National Academy of Sciences has 
letomnended the lowering by 100% of the permissable 
X' fdici.x 1 . on. X c3' k X <. 

Steam^ vented through the stacks of nuolear 
power plants, contains Krypton™8S (which adds set- 
lously to the e.x.posure burden of radioaat.xCity) ^ 
Tritiuin io'Owfoine.s with water and accuitiulatcs .in 

the food chain all the way up to man); Iodine 131 
(h.as be;en found concentrated in cattle thyroids .in 


-'"ineluding cancer); Iodine--129 (has a half-life 
of 17 million years and is accumulating in the areas 
arotmid nuclear plants. 

What does all this mean for people? According to 
Dr. E.J. Sternglass of the University of Pennsylvan- 
ia, leukemia and other cancers o£ the lymphatic 
and- blood forming systems rose 70% between 195 7 
and 1967 in Beaver County Penhbylvania. Beaver 
County is the home of the Duquesne Light Company’s 
nuclear power plant, which began operation in 195/ „ 
In the county, cancer in all forms rose to a peak 
of 30% above levels before the operation; of the 
plant. In comparison, the state's cancer rate rose 
9% during the aame period. 

And, according to the Western Pennsylvania 
chapter of the leukemia Society, the number of new 
cases under age IS rose from an average of 15.5 per 
year for 1968-6.9 to an average of 30.5 for 1971-72, 
with no similar large increases for the Ul'S. as a 
whole . 

During 1971, the gamma ray dose rate to the 
town of Shipp ingport (where the Duquesne plant is 
located) avaraged 96 millirems above background 
radiation, which is 56% of the presently permitted 
annual dose. During 4 of the 12 months of 1971, 
the dose rate exceeded the permitted dose. 

The official reports for the Duquesne Light 
Company as published by the Environmental Protection 
Agency claimed doses from gasebus releases as less 
than .00.1% of permissable levels. The true figures 
were revealed in a study by the Nuclear Utility 
Services Corporation of Rockville, Maryland, and 
were made publicly available in November, 19/2. 

REPROCESSING PLANTS 

The biggest problem lies in disposing of the 
actual fission products of the nuclear power plant. 
After having undergone controlled fission in the 
core, the fuel elements are extremely radioactive. 
They are removed and shipped in specially cooled 
and shielded containers to a fuel reprocessing 
plant . 

And accidents in transportation have occurred. 
Trucks bearing radioactive materials have been in- 
volved in accidents , and in one instance, a tiain 
carrying radioactive materials derailed in Wingate, 
North Carolina. Containers bearing wastes have bro- 
ken open while in transit o 

The AEC reported that during 1968, there were 
36 losses of radioactive material . In only 5 cases 
was the material recovered. 

When the fuel elements reach the reprocessing 
plant, they are chopped up and placed in concentra- 
ted nitric acid. The fission products are seperated 
from the unreacted fuel, which may be used again. 

In addition, nuclear reprocessing plants have 
waste discharges themselves. Take, for instance, 
Nuclear Fuel Services Inc. (NFS)., of West Valley, N.V 
Located on a 3,300 acre state -owned site, about 30 
miles from Buffalo, New York, NFS dumps its wastes 
into the nearest stream--Buttermilk Creek. 
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In 1968, scientists from Cornell University 
went "under the fence" and got samples from the 
holding ponds and the creek which showed 36,0 00 to 
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c I 1 'lb i 8 i id I tfit'v 1 1 Vw 1 1 y 0 

The Ncw ijik I'u ^ati oi Nuw.ieii Enginaeting 

has detected a cun^em i ai^cn qi '/adicnuv.iide^ p such 
as Stront iiim~90 and Ce-Sium-i2‘ in iir^h a:nd wildlife 
ax'O'Un d t. he ..t a.c 1. 1 x 't>' n 

Ther,c aie sd9 a-xx. ; within ten miles o£ 

Nf'S. Abyui 24U sq.,i£i it ni;iib/ land is used 

as a sOui ce ot p’ub i x v. w a t e i -j?upp4,^ o One pubiiv sup’" 
ply ii- vix chill o in.' 1 e f. mcie ai6 withxn lO miles □ 

The New \ k ar. .a c ^b) l v. Hea* th Dep^s. f nient ^ s 
-R adi suv t I V xt y^ Bu^ I c i.g i . c ^ wIaC e r j adiat lOn ie te Is 
ne NFS at ten 1 1 wc - the NEC limit . 

And 6 V c^n xX ,xc WG6.nt.cd tc^-, New k'oik State ox any 
other state, .set ihvdiatxon disposal 

limits than the AUt-set leaee^i limits. In a dispute 
between Minn'c^ota and the No it hern btates Power Co, 
wh 1 vh own ^ a at - 1 e d. : p .. w e r p i an t m Mon 1 1 ^ e i 1 o , Minn e - 
sofa,, ^.he Oipieme toatt 'uj-ed, in Apiii, 1972 , that 
^taie:^ ha iimics than the federal ga- 

ve rmfierii A dixct ^ihei x-iates had iiied friend-of- 
1 h e ■" c 0 u r i b i e x x pp c ^ t wi g the state Of Minn e s o t a ^ s 
St and ^ 

nX-Ai - IE VEL _ WAS TE D tSPOSAl 

b Tr u n 1 1 1 .. m - 9 0 aii d C e s j. e (ii id axe t w o- de ad 1 y fis- 
sion preduxt- Ificy bO'th ha-'C haif-iices of arevund 
30 ye A I b^it X OiAe expects reel that they' shO'Uid be 
isulatea .t.orn the hctnaf^ efu iromneni foi 1 ,000' years o 

[lie upcix-iii^wi Cl a iTiCdeiii i;000 megawatt 
riuxleac powcf pi-id^rit ioi a ^eax generates enough of 
ihoxe ,eL.b.’?t-uc v-c - iw equAi x^OUU Hiroshima atom bombSo 

By X 98U j X t c s e SI ima t ed that one tri 1 1 ion ^ cur” 

or St tcin:,'am-90 wiia De Xa ^tO'iag©o One gallon 
ot this substdir^e contaiiung a mere 500 curies is en- 
ough to chie-.iten the hesrith gi several million people o 


years ago and 115,000 gallons last July. 

The tanks themsaTxes are 20 to 30 years old, 
and a report from their civilian contractors in 
conjunation . with the Illinois Iiiotltute of Tech- 


noiogy states that 'Ahe s 

elf-bo 11 ; 

mg tank struC” 

tures are being stressed 
design limits . 

well bey; 

end acc'epted 

They also postulate t 

he life ; 

span of the tanks 

at 30 to 40 years at the 

outside « 


The 115,000 gallon 1 

eak, nea. 

rly 'One -third of 

the 2 9 -year old tank As vv 

ritentS” V 

sas not detected 


for several days, and released plutonium, strontium- 
90 and cesium diractly into the ground. 

Despite the AEC assurances to the contrary, 
there has been contamination of the CoTuinbiai River 
partxGtiiy resuTt.ing from Hanford practivce of 
dumping diluted W'aste directly into the watexto A 
1969 study showed that eating half a pound of duck 
from the Hanford.. re.servation would result in an 
exposure three times the pre.sent permissabie fed- 
eral limit o 

People who swim, sunbathe or wate/ -^-ki on the 
Columbia ccold obtain a does of 53 mi 11 1 rems--! 0 
times the dose the AEG says it will put ^nto effect 
as a standard for nuclear power plant workers some- 
time this ye arc 

Other Waste leaks have occurred at a similar 
facility at Sa'/^nah River ^ South Ca/olina; where 
the stoiage tanks a.re lucxited on the same level as 
the water table. At least one of the seven reported 
leaks caused, radioac.tiv’e w^asre to a.ctua.l. ly enter 
the water table . 

Once the waste was lost in the water table, it 
was impossible to trace and no one knows exactly 
where it is or what to do about it. 


Anothei ii^^^icn pxoduAi is piatonium, the most 
cancer '"Causing elemeru known At has a half-life o.f 
240,000 years; 'Ih'l::. that it must be isolated 

from the human eirvircnment for that period- -at; least! 
Dispos.ai, when one talks about nuclear waste disposal, 
IS simply a euphemi sm i or perpetual guardianship . 


At the National Reactor Testing Station (NRTS) 
near Idaho Falls , Idaho , plutonium was buried in 
ordinary steel drum.s despite warnings that they 
would leako In- 1970, the Federal Water Quality Ad- 
ministiut ion released a study which showed that rad 
ioactive wastes from NRTS have indeed entered the 


Ihia gixV rdiaoship must be fDOl-proof--and 
it isiiU o Aiieady there hai'e been serious incidents 

at d i 5 p D s a i p ,i -diO t 

The biggest cu. .'^pusal area in the world is at Han- 
ford, Washington it encio^e.^ a st-retch o-f the Colum- 
bia Ri '6i and a iract ox country covering 650 squa.;-re 
miles . 

The- i'.adicv.tx. vC liquid wastes are kept in tanks 
con s t f u wind O' i a a r b c n s t a e i re s t in g in a steel s au - 
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More thd.n haii m.il,i,ion gaiAons ha.e ieakod 
from the .'r'iCiVi^e t-^nks at Harito.xd., wth the m'oro re- 

one^- - ~ 0 -000 gal l ons thrga 
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ground water . 

The NRTS is located on the Snake River plain, 
in southeastein Idaho., which is underiain by the 
Snake River aquifer, one o>f the world's most pro- 
duo.ti^ve growid water rese;rvoirs . The reservoir 
feeds into the Coiumbi .. River system (part uf which 
;runs through the Hanford Reservation) and contamina- 
tion poses a seilous threat to water supplies for 
much of the Paciffc Northwest. 


The scope of the niicleBr waste problem is stag™ 
goring. At the Hanford Reservation alone, more ra- 
dioactive pollutants are stored than would be re'” 
leased during an enrire nuclear waiv 


Already, future generations have been given 
a nuclear garbage legacy which muxt be carefully 
guarded an.d kept our of the human environment for 
thousands of years.At present, we have technology 
which will last for decades of containment only 
—and even that is imperfect as evidenced by the 
already severe' mismanagement of nuclear vyvxstes and 
their pollution of the an vi:ronment . 
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graphics ahead. 
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TOP RIGHT; NUCLEAR WASTES o 
SEE STORY PAGE 8 „ 


TOP LEFT; Miners feoai Harlan Co'unty.^ Kentucky 5 
picketing the NY Stock Exchange, April 18 „ They 
work at the Brooks ide mine, owned by Duke Power 
CoB^Jsmy, and .they have been on strike for ten 
monthes.Coming' to ‘NY 'and the ad below are part 
of their campaign to foree Duke Power into signing 
a United Mine Workers contract at the Brookside 
mine „ 

GOES WITH STORY PAGE 3. 

CREDIT; Sally Stein/LNS 


MIDDLE RIGHT; GOES WITH STORY PAGE 8 , 
CREDIT. Richard Wilson/LNS 


MIDDLE LEFT: Radioactive waste material being 
-Juried, .at one of the reprocessing and storage 
plants o In the U„S„ , there are three go'vemment 
and three .ejOMme.rci.al disposa.1 operations . All 
nuclear plants must send their radioactive waste 
to one of these places by truck or train. U.SI- 
made nuclear reactors in others co'untries must 
also send their radioactive waste to these locations, 
GOES WITH STORY PAGE 8 , 


BOTTOM: Advertisement, that the United Mine -Workers ran in the Wall Street 
Journal the day before twenty miners picketed the NY Stock Exchange, This 
is part of 'their campaign to fe.rce Duke Power to sign a UMW contract at 
its mine in Brookside, Kentucky, 

SEE STORY PAGE PAGE 3, 
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one more p-age-- 











TOP RIGHT': Two Army recruiting posterS:-i TOP LEFT: A few of the 37 immigrant workers 

May be run with' the^ STORY ON PAGE 1 OF;. .on hunger-strike sitting on their cots in 

THIS PACKET (#607) » a parrish hall in Paris, The main slogan 

of the strikers -- "WE WILL DIE TO LIVE" -- 
is in both English and French (Nous mourrons 
pour -ri'vTe") „ Another poster in French 
expresses the strikers main demand: the 
issuance of residence permits (cartes de 
sejour) and work cards (cartes de travail), 
MAY BE RUN WITH THE STORY ON PAGE 4 OF THE 
LAST PACKET (#606). 

CREDIT: Rosette Coryell/LNS 


BOTTOM RIGHT: The cover repeat, SEE STORY 
ON PAGE 1 OF THE LAST PACKET (#606), 

CREDIT; LNS 

BOTTOM LEFT: Algerian immigrants in France, 
MAY BE RUN WITH THE STORY ON PAGE 4 OF THE 
LAST PACKET (#606), 
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The end. 



